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LOOKING FOR THE FLAWS IN 
MANUSCRIPTS. 


The oft-repeated advice never to get dis- 
couraged and to send out in the noon mail the 
manuscript that has been returned in the 
morning’s post is all very well in its place, but 
years of experience on an editorial desk, sup- 
plementing efforts to win favor with my own 
compositions, has taught me a very important 
thing, and that is to look for the flaws in the 
“home again” story. 

Nine times out of ten, when a really good 
and well-got-together article or story is re- 
turned it is because of some glaring, often- 
times senseless, misstatement that if the manu- 
script were published would “queer” the edi- 


MAIL MATTER. 


tor with his reading public: Most of these 
blunders are due to the carelessness of writers, 
who will not take the time necessary to verify 
the statements that they make, trusting to luck 
that even the eagle eye of the editor will not 
be quick enough to discern the fact that they 
are without real knowledge of the subject of 
which they write. Others carried away by 
their imagination and their plot forge ahead 
without any thought as to reality or the criti- 
cism of the reading public. 

It goes without saying that you cannot write 
an accurate business story unless you are 
familiar with the business of which you speak, 
neither can you use scientific statements in a 
tale unless you know, or verify them by the 
accurate knowledge of an expert on the par- 
ticular line of which you are treating. De- 
scriptive travel stories must be written from 
actual observation, not from hearsay, and you 
cannot make in writing fiction erroneous 
statements about localities, nature subjects, 
laws, medicines, etc., and find a market of 
ready acceptance for your output. These are 
among the flaws that mar the most brilliant 
work. 

So, when the manuscript you sent away with 
high hopes returns—the one you really be- 
lieve is good—don’t waste your breath and 
your time saying unkind things about the edi- 
torial judgment, for the editor already knows 
the opinions of those to whom he has ex- 
tended the favor of a rejection slip, but get 
busy and look for the flaws in your story. 
Take your manuscript and go over it para- 
graph by paragraph, reading carefully and as 
much from the editor’s point of view as you 
can. If you can find no fault with the subject, 
the plot, the construction, or the grammar, 
then look for the fatal flaws —the flaws that 
so condemn your work that no self-respecting 
editor could possibly lay himself open to the 
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criticism of his readers by accepting your con- 
tribution, no matter how original it may be. 

For instance, a remarkably good article was 
once handed me for reading that might have 
been accepted for our publication, were it not 
for the fact that the writer, who came out 
rather strong on picturesque scenic descrip- 
tions, insisted upon making passing references 
to the firmament and placing therein, to 
“twinkle merrily” in a July sky, several of 
the winter stars. More than this, he had laid 
the scene of the story in a State that is mostly 
plains, and then had calmly taken his hero out 
for a little stroll to meet the suffering heroine, 
who had been lost, in a miner’s deserted cabin 
at the foot of a mountain. The editor, being 
well acquainted with the section of the coun- 
try described, knew well that the aforesaid 
beautiful heroine couldn’t possibly have 
walked to the mountains from her home in 
less than a week, nor could the hero have gone 
for an evening stroll and found her. Neither 
could the two have found a miner’s cabin any- 
where in that locality. This 
otherwise clever story was returned. 

The elopement situation in another fairly 
good story was the flaw that forbade even 
considering it, for the young couple arrived 
by midnight train from the East in a small 
hamlet of the middle West and aided by a 
friendly hack driver found an old parson who 
was aroused from his sleep to officiate. The 
hack driver and the parson’s old housekeeper 
were the witnesses to a marriage celebrated 
fifteen minutes after the arrival of the couple 
in a strange place —and this, too, in-a State 
where the law positively requires a marriage 
license. The writer evidently was weak on 
State laws. 

Another similar story with a clever plot 
woven around two men and a woman was just 
as absurd, for the author married his heroine, 
a divorcee of one day, to the hero, and this 
with the place of the story laid in Illinois —a 
State whose laws require all divorced persons 
to wait a year before marrying again, unless 
married to each other. If either were mar- 
ried to another within that time, the marriage 
would be illegal. Another flaw appeared in 
the story of a hurry-up wedding in New York 
city, where the bridegroom, tired of the shilly- 
shallying of his sweetheart, appeared 


was why an 


one 


evening with a preacher on his arm and a 
marriage license in his pocket as a sort 2f 
surprise party to the girl, who, of course, 
capitulated. Very pretty ; but in New York, 
to comply with the statutes, both of the con- 
tracting parties must appear together to ob- 
tain a license to wed. 

Some years ago I wrote a story around the 
assistant postmaster of a great city, an elderly 
man who with his venerable appearance, 
chubby figure and white beard, was the per- 
sonification of Santa Claus, and in reply to a 
letter from a poor and crippled child, I had 
him take from the shelves a package that had 
lain unclaimed in the office since the Christ- 
mas before, a package holding a wonderful 
French doll, and send it to the poor child. 
When the story came back I looked it over 
and over, but could not discover the trouble 
until it dawned upon me that the flagrant 
error regarding that doll was the flaw that had 
brought me the hated rejection slip. Un- 
claimed packages must be sent, like unclaimed 
letters, to the Dead Letter office, and are not 
to be given out at the discretion of post- 
masters. 

Flaws in tales often have to do with locali- 
ties, and unless you have actual knowledge of 
the place where your story is laid, stick to the 
one you do know, your home town or State, 
and risk no flaws by wandering off into un- 
known lands. Be careful, too, of your nature 
stories. The reading public is wiser than you 
think, and, quick to catch the absurdities in 
your story, will find time to communicate 
with the editor and voice its disapproval. 

Descriptive flaws are funny, too. Not long 
ago a writer of such reputation that magazine 
editors clamor for his stuff created a heroine 
of the airy, fairy Lillian type, a lovely diminu- 
tive creature of the pocket-edition style, who 
won all masculine hearts, and then toward the 
end of the story, in taking her out of a situa- 
tion requiring some bravery, he speaks of her 
“capable hands” —“her large, strong, and 
sinewy hands that held the rope.” Think of a 
tiny mite of an ultra-refined woman having 
hands like a hod carrier’s! 

And so, when your manuscripts come back, 
take time before sending them out again from 
the pleasant and safe confines of your desk 
into the cold world of editorial censure to look 
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carefully for the flaws that mar their other- 
wise charming complexions. If you find no 
flaws, and no grammatical errors, and no 
faulty construction, consider again the plot. 
Is it fresh, is it substantial, is it sane? Has it 
been worked out in the most effective way? 
Has it plenty of action, or is it tiresome in 
descriptive ? 

Having answered these questions to your 
satisfaction, you are then ready to take the 
advice of the many and try again. And here 
rises another point for the consideration of 
the young writer —the exact classification of 
your story. The style and policy of every 
publication is just a little bit different from 
that of others, and what one magazine will 
accept another will immediately reject, not 
from lack of merit as the editors courteously 
tell you in their rejection slips, but from lack 
of adaptability to its particular needs. I have 
in mind one writer who sent a corking good 
sporting story to a well known religious maga- 
zine, which bears a secular name, while a 





young woman sent one of her first efforts, a 
religious story, to a breezy short-story maga- 
zine. From this it is seen that there is, after 
all, something “in a name,” and it behooves 
the young writer to study the various maga- 
zines and the type of story each one publishes. 
In this way you will be able to determine more 
accurately where your story is apt to fill a 
need and find a home. Do not fire at random, 
choosing a magazine because you like its name, 
and then hope to sell your manuscript, for this 
will only bring you disappointment and a loss 
of many perfectly good stamps of the realm. 
Rather consult carefully “The Writer’s Direc- 
tory of Periodicals” and the “ Manuscript 
Market” department, and your own maga- 
zine files. With such information at hand, if 
you are persistent and your manuscript is 
good, you will “land” your story some- 
where ; perhaps not where you first deter- 
mined, but somewhere where the editor gladly 
will sign his name to an acceptance slip. 
Addie Farrar. 


Curicaco, II. 








Experience as one of the publicity women 
for a great food agency has acquainted me 
with the demand for articles on domestic 
science and home management, which has 
opened a comparatively new field for women 
writers. Every woman’s magazine now has a 
household economics or food department. 
Whole magazines are devoted to the subject, 
and even daily papers have a home manage- 
ment department, along with, or taking the 
place of, the society gossip columns. Adver- 
tising agencies and national food advertisers 
employ special food experts as copy writers. 
Grocers trade journals, hotel journals, soft 
drink journals, trade magazines dealing with 
the problems of food, their preparation, and 
service, welcome material written by those 
who have practical and scientific knowledge. 
Women writing for these journals are not in 
all cases technical food experts. They may 
be the products of practical experience, who 
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have acquired some scientific information, 
since knowledge of vitamines and calories 
seems indispensable for this kind of writing. 
And publishers are only too glad to get this 
material written in readable style. So I say 
to women writers, who cannot always sell 
their stories : “Learn to keep house practi- 
cally and efficiently, study Domestic Science, 
take some courses in it, if you can, and — see 
if you don’t get more checks than rejection 
slips.’ And to Domestic Science girls I say : 
“Take some courses in English, read and 
study to improve your style, learn to write in 
a clear, undecorated, and effective way just 
about baking bread, arranging the kitchen, and 
planning a household budget, and you will 
find that when you have technical and practical 
knowledge, combined with the ability to write 
so that you can reach the people, you are just 
what editors and advertisers all over the coun- 
try are looking for.” Muriel C. King. 


MARKESAN, Wisconsin. 
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Short practical articles on topics connected 
work are wanted for 
Readers of the magazine are 


with literary always 


THE WRITER. 
invited to join in making it a medium of mu- 
tual help, and to contribute to it any ideas 


that may occur to them. The pages of THE 


WRITER are always open for any one who 
has anything helpful and practical to say. 
Articles should be closely condensed ; the 
ideal length is about 1,000 words. 

° 

. . 


Editors particularly will enjoy reading th-s 
naive letter, received by the poetry editor of a 


big city newspaper :- 


Dear Sir — I am a new writer who has been 
studying a few years, and have a few poems I 
desire to sell for publication 

I have decided not to sell anything less than 
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fifty dollars, preferring to keep my work up to 
that standard. 

Therefore I am enclosing a poem as a business 
proposition to you for the above sum. If it can- 
not sell itself, will you kindly return same to the 
author as soon as possible, so that I can solicit 
another publisher’s favor? 


The poem sent with the letter may appeal 
to the editor of some one of the magazines, 
for the newspaper editor who received it says 
he has read it through carefully eight times 
and has n’t the least idea what it is all about. 


The importance of having u definite con- 
tract, duly signed by both parties, in writing 
songs for theatrical production, as well as for 
other writing, is shown in the loss of Con 
Conrad’s suit in Boston against the Buckeye 
Productions, Inc., for songs and music writ- 
ten for “Broadway Brevities.” The report 
of the hearing is as follows : — 

After a hearing before Judge Wait in the equity 
motion session of the Suffolk Superior Court on 
the facts contained in the report of a master in 
the equity proceedings between Con Conrad, 
song writer, and the Buckeye Productions, Inc., 
producers of “ Broadway Brevities,” the petition 
was dismissed. The bill sought an accounting 
for profits under an alleged contract to write the 
words and music used in the show. 

engaged to write the 
one and one- 

He said that 
would 


Conrad claimed he was 
lyrics and music for the 
half per cent. of the gross receipts. 
he originally told the producers that he 
charge “ the usual,’”’ which, in theatrical parlance, 
means two per cent. of the gross receipts, but 
later modified it by one-half per cent., because 


all of the songs used in the show were not his 


show at 


work. 

Conrad, while a song writer of fifteen years’ 
standing, according to the master, was not quali- 
fied to use the trade significance of the phrase 
“the usual,” because he was not an expert in 
writing “ production numbers,” which are spe- 
cially written songs for a particular show. 

Allen K. Foster, stage director with the show, 
gaid that the agreement was that Conrad was to 
lyrics, but was not to re- 
ceive remuneration, as the production was 
not in shape to pay him anything. Foster claimed 
that he told Conrad that all he could offer him 
in lieu of money was such advertising as a song 
get from a_ successful musical 
stated that, if the show suc- 
would be a demand for his songs 


write the music and 


any 


writer would 


revue and was 


cessful, there 


which would be “ turned loose,” (a trade expres- 

sion for allowing music publishers to publish the 

music and give royalites to the writer) and he 

would derive a revenue in that way. 

“ Broadway Brevi- 
it was not suc- 


The suit discloses that when 


ties”’ was originally produced, 














cessful and that, while it was being performed in 
New York, the players were rehearsing a revision 
of the show after the regular performance. It 
was for this new version that Conrad was called 
upon to write the music. 

Conrad claimed that the production was earn- 
ing gross receipts of $18,000 weekly and, as he was 
not receiving his royalties to which he claimed 
he was entitled, he asked the court to name a re- 
ceiver to take charge of the receipts pending a 
disposition of his case and also to enjoin the 
management from permitting the properties of 
the show to be removed from the jurisdiction of 
the Massachusetts court until his claim was es- 
tablished. 

The master finds that there was no agreement 


for the one and one-half per cent. royalty. 
Such a controversy would be 


with a proper contract. 


impossible 
- 
. . 

This advertisement for a writer, published 
in the Brooklyn Eagle, with its encouraging 
“no experience necessary,’ is apparently a 
call for one of those writers who are born, 
not made : — 

WRITER—All-year-round position, with a 

splendid opportunity for advancement, is open in 

the Butteriek Publishing Company for a young 


woman measuring 36 bust; no previous exper- 
ience. Apply by letter. 
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QUERIES. 


{ Under this heading quéstions of literary interest 
will be answered, so far as possible. Questions not 
of special interest to writers should be disected else- 
where. 1 


I am greatly pleased to be able to answer 
the query of “G. R. F.” relative to “ Wallace 
P. Stanley,’ author of “ Down the Bay,” and 
“One Week Afloat.” “Wallace P. Stanley’ 
is the pen-name of Henry N. Cady, who is 
well known throughout the country as a 
marine artist of remarkable ability, and also 
as a portrait painter of great merit. Mr. 
Cady lives in Warren, R. I., his postoffice ad- 
dress being Box 782. 

Warren, R. I. 


’ 


Virginia Baker. 





LITERARY SHOP TALK. 


oe 


[This department is open to readers of THE 
Writer for the relation of interesting experiences 
in writing or in dealing with editors, and for the 
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free discussion of any topic connected with literary 
work. Contributors are requested to be brief.] 


Mrs. J. Staré, of Bonner Springs, Kan- 
sas, at a recent hearing on censorship of 
moving pictures, said : — 

“The worst picture I ever saw was in 
Kansas City, Mo. It was written by a 
Kansas author and was called ‘In the Heart 
of a Fool.’” 

William Allen White, who 
book, saw her statement and 
following letter :— 


My dear Mrs. Stark: I noticed in the news- 
papers that you said my picture “In the Heart 
of a Fool” was the worst picture you ever saw. 
I quite agree with you. I had nothing to do 
with the filming of it. I wrote a book which had 
an entirely different story. I sold the “ movie” 
right of the book to the outfit that made the pic- 
ture. Under the court decision, when I sell the 
“movie” right, I sell the right to change the 
plot. They changed the plot and made it a nasty 
sex thing, and I am just as much ashamed of it 
as you can be, but I have no rights in the 
courts. I thank you very much for your frank- 
the matter. Sincerely yours, 

W. A. Waite. 


wrote the 
sent her the 


ness in 


The difference between poetry and verse? 
Poetry is the language of the soul. Ruskin 
says : “ Poetry is the imaginative representa- 
tion through the medium of language of true 
grounds for noble emotions.” External fea- 
tures, such as meter, may be overlooked. 
Meter is not essential to true poetry. Almost 
any one can write verse, but we have very 
little poetry. Too many verse-writers are try- 
ing to be poets, instead of leaving the writing 
of real poetry to those who are inspired. Of 
course, it is pleasing to think you are a poet, 
but if you haven’t the divine gift, it is better 
to seek some other line of endeavor and thus 
be one less misfit in the world. 

Solomon Frank. 


3UFFALO, N. Y. 


I should like to thank ‘“Publisher’s 
Reader” for his article in the February 
Writer. It gives me my first real 
into what is meant commercially by 
and “point.” 

As an amateur I am not 
wholly outside myself to view 
a stranger would. This writer 


insight 
“thin- 
ness” 
able to get 
my work as 


says, a situ- 
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ation may be very interesting to the au- 
thor—well, it is very interesting to the au- 
thor, and that is what sets him to writing. 
Without overgrown egotism, he probably 
would not write at all, for actually to type 
and send one’s own thoughts to a perfect 
stranger, expecting him to find them worth 
paying for, is a bit of audacity we seldom 
look in the face. 

I have sent out fat and lovely offspring 
only to have them come back marked “ Thin,” 
nor could I see wherein they differed from 
more successful venturings. Thinness seems 
to be in this new light like hanging clothes 
on a pole instead of on a living being, and 
then saying to the editor: “See what I have 
created!” It is the rag-doll, mud-pie stage 
of authorship. 

In this new understanding, I see that the 
“point” is not the joke, or the story, but 
what the story leaves behind it in passing. 
Incidents in themselves — how plain it is 
when you catch the idea — leave nothing 
behind. They must have reason for being 
told — the modifications of the individual 
through them must be plain and worth- 
while. So seldom they are worthwhile — 
from the point of view of the Reader. 

That is one difference between the hack 
writer and the genius. The former has to 
learn these things, but the latter has a sixth 
sense that knows — an urge to utter some 
living thought upon which he drapes his in- 
cidents, as garments. A. Borden 

Newport, R. I. 


Stevens. 


o- 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET. 


{This information as to the present special needs 
of various periodicals comes directly from the edi- 


tors. Particulars as to conditions of prize offers 


should be sought from those offering the prizes. For 
full addresses of periodicals mentioned, see “ The 
Writer’s Directory of Periodicals.’’] 


Glenn Frank will be the editor of the Cen- 
tury (New York ) beginning with the May 
issue, when the reading pages of the magazine 
will be increased to 160 each month. The pub- 
lishers of the Century announce that the maga- 
zine’s first editor, Josiah G. Holland, and its 
first publisher, Roswell Smith, conceived the 
Century as a magazine that should do two 
things : first, to present the best of American 


letters in story, essay, and verse, and, second, 
give stimulation, interpretation, and leadership 
to American life in article and editorial, and 
that its present program purposes only a fresh 
effort toward excellence in this achievement. 
The magazine, they say, will, “as before, print 
fiction, both serials and short stories ; essays 
from the most vital minds and practised pens 
here and abroad ; the best poetry available 
from the old and the new schools ; articles of 
a comprehensive and informative sort dealing 
with the insistent issues of domestic and for- 
eign politics, business, labor, religion, educa- 
tion : in short, the whole round of political, 
social, and economic life ; articles of a pro- 
vocative character that start things in the 
reader's mind ; and an editorial department 
that will be marked by freedom and liberality 
of opinion. Always the magazine will regard 
the discovery and sponsoring of new writers 
as one of its highest duties and most pleasant 
privileges.” 


The Bookman ( New York ) always wants 
gossip and personality sketches of writers, 
short stories, and short essays in literary sub- 
jects. John Farrar is now the editor of the 
Bookman. 
The Open Road (Boston) occasionally 
buys a travel article, especially if it concerns 
some little visited part of the world and is 
enlivened by many incidents and accompanied 
by good photographs. The magazine uses no 
juvenile material, but is in the market for 
short fiction of a type calculated to interest 
men and young men. Stories should be clean, 
well told, and up-to-date, but the range is 
wide, and there is no restriction as to length. 


The Farm Journal ( Philadelphia ) is not 
in the market at present for manuscripts of 
any kind, excepting those dealing with practi- 
cal agriculture. 


Country Life ( Garden City, N. Y.) has no 
present manuscript needs, but the editors are 
always anxious to secure good articles on out- 
door living, especially if accompanied by good 
photographs. 


The chief manuscript need of Good House- 
keeping ( New York ) at the present time is 
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that perennial one —the need of good short 
Stories ; stories of about 5,000 words. Mr. 
Bigelow, the editor, emphasizes the length, 
because he finds so many writers now are 
sending in novelettes as short stories. He 
adds that the type of story may be anything 
that is worthy of going into a home of culture 
and refinement, and says that although the 
name of the magazine is Good Housekeeping 
he does not feel that its fiction should be of 
the housekeeping type. On the other hand, he 
does think that it should be the best there is 
to be had, 


House and Garden ( New York ) has suffi- 
cient manuscripts on hand for the next six 
months, and accordingly is not in the market 
for any material whatsoever. 


Farm and Home ( Springfield, Mass.) is re- 
ceiving all the manuscripts that can be used at 
present. 


The Christian Herald ( New York’) is most 
in need now of some good short stories, not 
exceeding 4,000 words, with a background of 
wholesome American family life. The maga- 
zine is not partial to dialect stories, and has 
been pretty well supplied with fiction of the 
farm type. It does want stories making use 
of the normal American boy and girl, or the 
normal American man or woman, and the edi- 
tors are always looking, too, for any new ideas 
on Community work, social service, and for- 
ward-looking movements, as well as good 
snappy personality sketches of people who 
have done things. 


The Missouri Ruralist ( St. Louis ) has no 
manuscript needs at present. 


The Freeman (New York) is open to 
offers of manuscripts dealing with politics, 
economics, sociology, science, literature, and 
the arts, and is also interested in fiction or 
imaginative writing, if brief and of high 
quality. 


John Martin’s Book (New York) wants 
some Short articles on “ things to do” for small 
children — simple games, things to make, et 
cetera. No “cut-outs” are wanted, as the 
magazine is wel! supplied for a long time to 


come. The magazine is not in the market for 


anything else, excepting possibly timely mater- 
ial for Christmas, Thanksgiving, and other 
special days. 


The American Sunday-School Union ( Phil- 
adelphia ) desires contributed articles for its 
three publications as follows : — 

For the Sunday-School World, its monthly 
magazine for Sunday-school workers, articles 
based on actual experience, concisely treating 
different phases of Sunday-school work, par- 
ticularly in the rural districts and small 
schools, accompanied by photographs where 
suitable ; accounts of new forms of Sunday- 
school activity, new solutions of old prob- 
lems, the school’s influence on the community 
life. Such articles may contain from 300 to 
1,500 words, and are paid for within a month 
of acceptance, at rates varying from $4 to $8 
a thousand words. 

For the Young People’s Paper, stories and 
articles adapted to interest and benefit young 
people from twelve to twenty. Stories should 
be of from 1,500 to 2,000 words, and should 
carry a wholesome lesson, not by formal 
preaching or moral, but by conveying inspira- 
tion to the finer traits of well-rounded char- 
acter. Instructive articles of subjects from 
nature, biography, invention, etc. accom- 
panied by photographs, are also acceptable. 
A few short serials are acceptable from time 
to time, and special stories centring on any 
of the seasonable holidays, as well as the na- 
tional holidays, are always desired. Payment 
is made within a month, at about $4 a thou- 
sand words. 

For the Picture World, shortened stories, 
of from 400 to 800 words, adapted to chil- 
dren under twelve, also verses with accom- 
panied photographs or drawings. Payment 
is made at the rate of $3 or $4 a thousand 
words and $3.50 to $5 for drawings. 

For all these publications, while the style 
should be bright, there should be a genuine 
moral or religious purpose. 


The Delineator (New York) has fiction 
to supply its needs for a long time to come, 
but the editor is always glad to read short 
stories, especially those of from 3,000 to 4,500 
words, and he adds that there is never an 
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oversupply in the Delineator office of very 
short love stories. He is also glad to exam- 
ine poetry. 


The Michigan Business Farmer 
Clemens, Mich.) is not in the 
manuscripts at present. 


Aladdin’s Weekly (Bay City, Michigan ) 
has such an accumulation of manuscripts on 
hand that the editor is accepting but few of 
the very best of those submitted to him. He 
thinks, however, that the housing shortage 
theme, which is of national interest, as it is 
estimated that this condition is responsible for 
the discomfort of fifteen million people, is a 
subject that offers unlimited opportunity for 
interesting material. 


( Mt. 
market for 


The Wellspring 
material — articles 
boys’ 


( Boston ) wants boys’ 
and stories that touch 
interest — and short paragraphs 
with an inspirational touch, but without the 


savor of preaching. 


some 


The Tatler ( New York ) is in the market 
for short humorous material. 


The Weekly Church Bulletin (111 North 
Charles street, Baltimore ) is desirous of ob- 
taining stories of 3,000 The 
stories need not be of a religious character, 
but they must be clean in every respect. 


about words. 


The Religious Telescope ( Dayton, Ohio ) 
is well supplied with manuscripts, but 


consider a few short stories. 


will 


The Dearborn Independent ( Dearborn, 
Michigan ) has a staff of writers who supply 
most of its demands, and a number of writ- 
ers who cover assignments, and the paper’s 
permanent and series features are so many 
and its space so limited that its needs are 
few ; but the editors are always glad to con- 
sider manuscripts having to do with infor- 
mation of general interest, interestingly de- 
veloped, and illustrated with appropriate 
photographs, if possible. Personality matter 
is also available, if sufficiently interesting and 
worth while. 


Dorrance & Company ( Philadelphia ) an- 
nounce that they do net want “little” 
They say that the market seems flooded with 


books. 


brief manuscripts, and the better they are the 
shorter they seem to grow, while the poor 
stuff is always long enough. They think that 
many contemporary word-artists are seriously 
erring along this very line. What Dorrance 
& Company do want is the strong, gripping, 
full-length, 100,000-word novel — of the 
Winston Churchill school rather than certain 
others. 


The Penn Publishing Company ( Phila- 
delphia ) is in the market for practically 
any kind of manuscripts that are clean, worth 
while, and have commercial possibilities. 


Sir Philip Gibbs, who recently became the 
editor of the London Review. of Reviews, 
says that it is part of his policy to add to the 
present features of the Review by devoting 
more space to original articles, exploiting the 
whiole field of contemporary thought and 
enterprise. No countenance will be given to 
revolutionary doctrines, but the League of 
Nations will be whole-heartedly supported. 
“It is our object,” says Sir Philip, “to link 
ourselves with all the big movements for the 
welfare of humanity in general, such as the 
leagues of youth and other non-political or- 
ganizations. My aim is to organize youth 
and to impress the ideals of youth in the 
work of world reconstruction.” 


Thomas B. Felder, receiver for the Leslie- 
Judge Publishing Company, announces that 
Leslie’s Weekly and Judge will continue to 
be published weekly, while Film Fun is to 
appear monthly. 

Beginning with the May issue, Hearst’s 
Magazine will change its title to Hearst’s 
International Magazine ( New York ). 


The Black Cat has passed into the editorial 
control of William R. Kane, Highland Falls, 
N. Y. 

The Measure is a new magazine devoted to 
poetry, with an editorial staff of nine members, 
who serve voluntarily, one of them acting as 
editor for three months. Maxwell Anderson 
is the editor for the March, April, and May 
numbers, with Louise Townsend Nicholl as 
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assistant editor. 
to pay for verse, is published at 4 Christopher 


The magazine, which is said 


street, New York, and Mr. Anderson, in 
speaking of it, says: “This is not, at any 
rate, an age favorable to great poetry. It re- 
mains an age favorable to poetry, to lightly 
motived lyrics and superficial sketches, rather 
than to the impassioned utterance that en- 
dures. Contemporary prophecy, what there 
is of it, is spoken in asides, in hints and 
falterings. In no previous age have funda- 
mentals been questioned as they are ques- 
tioned now. The Measure, then, is a hope 
against hope, a venture in the face of despair, 
a fiddling while Rome burns. We are no 
more certain of the value of fiddling than you 
are, but we know no other activity so satis- 
factory.” 





The Amateur, 217 Astoria Building, St. 
Paul, Minn., is a new monthly magazine de- 


voted to the interests of amateur photog- 
raphers, especially those residing in the 
Northwest. Manuscripts on photographic 
subjects are desired, and will be promptly 


read and reported upon, if accompanied by 
self-addressed and stamped envelope. 





The International Collector, 217 Astoria 
Building, St. Paul, Minn., is a new journal 
devoted to the interest of collectors of every- 
thing, everywhere. It will contain articles on 
stamps, coins, paper money, postal cards, view 
cards, Indian relics, autographs, antique furni- 
ture, old firearms, rare books, manuscripts, 
first editions, old prints, engravings, book 
plates, war relics, medals, porcelain, pottery, 
glassware, silver, powder horns, gems, and 
natural history 


specimens. Correspondence is 
solicited with writers on these subjects, 
especially from collector-writers in foreign 
countries. 





The Ridgway Company announces the ap- 
pointment of Sewell Haggard as editor of 
Everybody’s Magazine, to succeed Virginia 
Roderick, who has resigned to become editor 
of the Woman Citizen, in place of Rose 


Young, who has retired on account of ill 
health. 





Dodd, Mead, & Company announce that 
they have extended to June 1 the closing. date 








of their $500 prize offer for a story for girls 
from nine to fifteen. 





Poetry ( Chicago ) again offers two annual 
prizes for the best work printed in the maga- 
zine in the twelve numbers ending with that 
for September : For the eighth time the 
Helen Haire Levinson prize of $200 for a 
poem or group of poems by a citizen of the 
United States ; and for the seventh time the 
prize of $100 for a poem or group of poems 
by any author, without distinction of nation- 
ality — both to be awarded, as usual, next 
November. 





The editor of the Little Story Magazine 
( Philadelphia ) announces a prize of $5 to 
be given each month for the best criticism, of 
less than 200 words, of what the writer be- 
lieves to be the most distinctive story in the 
current issue of the magazine. 





The Jewish Publication Society of America 
offers a prize of $1,000 for the best essay on 
“Contributions of Jews to Hygiene.” The 
competition is open to members of the facul- 
ties and: students of the Jewish Theological 
Seminary of America, the Hebrew Union 
College, the Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning, and members of faculties 
and graduate students of universities in the 
United States. Professional schools and 
institutions of research, including hospital, 
municipal, state, and federal laboratories, are 
considered as graduate schools of universi- 
ties. The essay must be an original work, 
thorough, popular in presentation, and ex- 
pressed in good English. It should not con- 
tain more’ than 60,000 nor less than 40,000 
words. Manuscripts should be sent to the 
office of the Society, 1201 North Broad street, 
Philadelphia, and be marked, “ For the Prize 
Competition Department.” Each should be 
accompanied by a sealed envelope, giving the 
assumed name, and the real name and address 
of the competitor. The competition will close 
November 1, 1922, and the winning essay will 
be published by the Society, which will ac- 
quire all rights to it under the terms of the 
award, 





Physical Culture (New York ) 


offers 


prizes of $500, $250, $150, and $100 for the 
on 


best letters “My Greatest Problem -— 
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How I Solved It.” The contest will close 
September 1, and the winning letters will be 
published in the January issue of the maga- 
zine. Regular rates will be paid for all let- 
ters not winning prizes which are accepted. 
Manuscripts should be addressed to The Con- 
test Editor, Physical Culture Magazine, 119 
West Fortieth street, New York. The same 
magazine is offering prizes of $100 each for 
the portrait of the most beautiful man and of 
the most beautiful woman, from the physical- 
culture point of view, contest closing May 1. 


The American Humane Association, Albany, 
N. Y., offers prizes of $280 for the best posters 
teaching the need of kindness to both 
animals and children, in four classes. Classes 
I, II, and III are for pupils in schools, but 
Class IV is for art students and persons of 
any age. Three prizes of $25, $15, and $10 
will be given in each class, and in addition 
there are seven special prizes open to all 
classes : Twenty-five dollars given by the 
American Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, New York, for the best 
poster from the point of view of publicity for 
societies for the prevention of cruelty to 
animals ; ten dollars and five dollars given by 
the Pennsylvania Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, Philadelphia, for the 
best poster showing the value of blanketing 
horses in winter ; and ten dollars in each 
class for the most appealing arrangement of 
words “ Be Kind to Animals,” given by H. F. 
Lewith, Charleston, S. C. The contest 
close May 1. 


will 


The National Federation of Music Clubs 
has awarded the Carrie Jacobs Bond prize of 
$s,000 for the best setting of the oratorio, 
“The Apocalypse,” to Paold Gallico, of New 
York ; the prize of $100 for a violin solo, 
offered by the Chicago Musicians Club of 
Women, to Irénée Bergé of New York ; the 
prize of $100 for an organ solo, offered by 
the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, to 
William Middelschulte, of Evanston, IIl. ; 
the prize of $100 for a cello solo, offered by 
the St. Cecilia Society of Grand Rapids, to 
Lloyd Loar, of Kalamazoo, Mich.; the prize 
of $100 for a song, offered by Mrs. J. R. Cus- 
ter, of Chicago, to Mrs. Bessie M. Whiteley, 


ot Brooklyn. The prize for a chorus for un- 
changed children’s voices, offered by Mrs. 
Frances Elliott Clark, of Philadelphia, was 
not awarded, and the offer is continued for 
the next biennial in 1923. 


The Harry Harkness Flagler prize of $1,000 
for the. best symphonic composition has been 
awarded to Louis Gruenberg, of New York. 
The second prize of $500 was awarded to Karl 
McKinley, of Hartford, Conn. 


Prize offers still open : — 

Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the best Ameri- 
can novel published this year, $1,000; for the best 
play performed in New York, $1,000; for the best 
book of the year on United States history, $1,000 ; 
for the best American biography, $1,000. Also, 
Prizes in Journalism, amounting to $3,500 and a 
$soo-medal, and three traveling scholarships having 
a value of $1,500 each. All offered annually under 
the terms of the will of Joseph Pulitzer. Particulars 
in April, 1920, Writer. 

Prize of $s00 offered by Dodd, Mead & Co., for a 
story for girls from nine to fifteen. Contest to close 
June 1. Particulars in November Writer. 

Thomas A. Edison prize of $500 for the most 
meritorious research on “ The Effects of Music,” 
contest to close Oct. 1. Manuscripts should be sent 
to W. V. Bingham, Carnegie Institute of Technology, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. Particulars in December Writer. 

Prizes of $5,000, $2,500, $1,000, and $500, and twenty 
prizes of $250 each for the best twenty-four short 
stories published by the Photoplay Magazine during 
1921. Particulars in August Writer. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, $300, 
and $200 for the four best studies in the economic 
field submitted by June 21, 1921. Particulars in Au- 
gust WRITER. 

Prize of $2)000 offered by the American Chamber 
of Commerce in Paris for the two best essays on 
“Tolerance in Economics, Religion, and Politics.” 
Particulars in February, 1920 Writer. 

The Rose Mary Crawshaw Prize for English Lit- 
erature, value to £100, offered annually by the 
British Academy. Particulars in May Waruirter. 

Annual Hawthornden prize of £100 offered in Eng- 
land for the best work of imaginative literature In 
English prose or poetry by an author under forty 
years of age that is published during the previous 
twelve months. 

Prize of $50 offered by Telling Tales for the best 
lyrical poem submitted by November 1. Particulars 
in March Writer. 

Prizes of $1,000, $500 and $500 offered by the Fran- 
cis D. Pollak Foundation for Economic Research for 
the best essays submitted during 1921. 
March Writer. 

Indiana Song Contest prizes — $100 for the best art 
song ; $so for the second best art song ; $100 for the 
best ballad ; and $s0 for the second best ballad — 


Particulars in 








contest closing May 1. Particulars in March Writer 

American Music Optimists’ prize of $500 for the 
best quintet (piano and strings) by an American 
composer. Competition will close November 1. Par- 
ticulars in February Writer. 

Boston Evening Record $1,000 prize offer for sce- 
narios for the Houdini Par- 
ticulars in March Writer. 

Berkshire Music Colony, Inc. prize of $1,000 for 
the best trio for piano, violin and ’cello, submitted 
before August 1, 1921. Particulars in September 
Writer. 

Two prizes, each of $200, offered by the American 
Historical Association — the Justin Winsor prize for 
@ monograph on American history, and the Herbert 
Baxter Adams prize for a monograph on the history 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. Particulars in April 
1920, WRITER. 

Prize of $50 offered each month by the Touchstone 
{ New York) for the best poem or group of poems 
submitted anonymously. Particulars in February 
Writer. 

Two prizes offered by Poetry for the best work 
printed in the magazine in the twelve numbers end- 
ing with that for September — $200 for a poem or 
group of poems by a citizen of the United States, 
and $100 for a poem or group of poems by any 
author, without limitation. 

Honorarium of $50 for the most meritorious piece 
of poetry published in the Granite Monthly during 
1921. Particulars in January WRiTER. 

Prize of $1,000 for a new air for the Yale song, 
“Bright College Years,” offered by the Yale class 
of 1809. Particulars in April, 1920, WRITER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era ( Bos- 
ton) for photographs, in an advanced competition 
and a beginner’s competition. 

Weekly prizes offered by the Boston Post for 
original short stories by women, published each 
day. Particulars in May Writer. 

Prizes of two dollars and one dollar offered 
monthly by Everygirl’s Magazine, formerly Wohelo, 
(New York) for stories, short poems, and essays, 
written by Camp Fire girls. Particulars in October 
WRITER. 


Picture Corporation. 





WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Charles Chadwick, who wrote the story, 
“The Man with the Diamond in His Head,” 
printed in Everybody’s for March, was born 
in Brooklyn, and is a graduate of Yale Uni- 
versity and of the New York Law School. 
He is a member of both the New York and 
Connecticut bars, and practised law in New 
York, where he was an assistant of William 
Travers Jerome from 1902 to 1906. From 
1909 to 1910 he was Assistant Corporation 
Counsel to the city of New York. His first 
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Story, a football yarn, was written on scraps 
of paper and kept in saddle bags during a trip 
through the mountains of Northern Mexico, 
states of Chihuahua and Sonora, where he was 
prospecting with a pack train. Six months 
later, on his return to New York, he sent the 
story to the Century, where it was accepted. 
While Mr. Chadwick was practising law, he 
wrote occasional stories under the pen name 
of “Daniel Steele,” and other pen names. 
During the last year he has had stories pub- 
lished under his own name in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, the Popular Magazine, Smith’s 
Magazine, and the Delineator. 


John I. Cochrane, whose novel, “ Sled 
Wheeler and the Diamond Ranch,” Adventure 
published in its issue for March 18, is a physi- 
cian in Dorset, Vermont, where he lives on 
the farm on which he was born and which was 
cleared and has been occupied by his fore- 
bears for five generations. Dr. Cochrane is 
an A.B. of Harvard and an M.D. of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. He married a Virginia 
girl and settled in Vermont. He never tried 
to sell any manuscripts until, at the instance 
of Dorothy Canfield Fisher, he sent to Every- 
body’s Magazine a sketch of his experiences 
as prison physician on Blackwell’s Island. 
John O’Hara Cosgrave sent it back with the 
comment that it was not too bad to publish, 
but “too good to be wasted in that way,” as 
there was material in it for “half a dozen 
corking short stories,” or that it might be de- 
veloped around a central theme into a book. 
Mr. Cosgrave recommended the short-story 
route as the more direct to ready cash, and 
asked for first chance at the stories when 
written. He accepted the first three stories as 
fast as offered. Then Adventure was pub- 
lished, and three of Dr. Cochrane's stories, as 
he says “stuck together without glue or siz- 
ing,” furnished the novelette-length attraction 
in the first issue. Since then all of the doc- 
tor’s stories have been published in Adventure, 
with the exception of one which he has just 
sold, but which is not yet published. The bulk 
of his stories deal with Sled Wheeler, but 
when Everybody’s Magazine offered a prize 
for the best ending of O. Henry’s unfinished 
story, “The Unprofitable Servant,” and some 
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six hundred manuscripts were submitted, the 
prize was won by Dr. Cochrane. 


Fred O. 
Puncher 


Copeland, “ Dude- 
Steve,” appeared in Scribner’s for 
March, obtained his first impressions in Kansas 
City, Mo., and Kansas City, Kansas, where he 
attended both private and public schools. 
Later he attended similar institutions in 
Massachusetts and Vermont. He also at- 
tended McGill University in Montreal, and 
holds a degree from Dartmouth College. All 


whose story 


of his stories and articles have been written at 
Randolph, Vermont, where, although he. has 
received many rejection slips, he has managed 
to average a story or article sold every month 
during a period of seven years. His work has 
appeared in Forest and Stream, Field and 
Stream, Outer’s Book-Recreation, Outing, 
Outdoor Life, Rod and Gun ( Canada ), the 
Sportsmen’s Review, the New York Times 
Sunday Magazine, the New York Evening 
Post Sunday Magazine, the New York Morn- 
ing Telegraph Sunday Magazine, Travel, the 
Black Cat, the Western Story Magazine, the 
Youth’s Companion, St. Nicholas, the Bank- 
Most 
with the 
history and romance of the West, and he oc- 


er’s Monthly, and Scribner’s Magazine. 
of Mr. Copeland’s work is tinged 
casionally makes trips beyond the Missouri in 
search of material. His only school of writ- 
ing has been that of experience, so that what- 
ever success he has achieved has been due to 
his own effort. 


a _ —_ 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


A Story With Two Endings.— Aldous 
Huxley’s_ short “The Tillotson Ban- 
quet,” is published simultaneously in America 
by the Century and in England by the Corn- 
hill, edited by the 
father, Leonard Huxley. For the American 
and the English public two different endings 
have been provided. The 
discovery in a London basement, 
and half noted artist 
named Tillotson, who had studied under Hay- 
don, won a considerable success in the ’6os, 


story, 


which is young author’s 


story relates the 
friendless 


starved, of a once 


and then been lost for more than a half cen- 
the Orient. At the age of ninety- 
seven the tottering artist is dragged forth by 


tury in 


an enthusiastic young art critic, a nobleman, 
and a circle of fashionable women to a ban- 
quet in his honor. He gets gloriously drunk, 
makes a maundering speech, and is deposited 
in his basement again at one o'clock. In the 
American version of the story he expires 
under the eyes of his landlady the next morn- 
ing. In the English version she simply finds- 
him recovering from his spree. The effect 
in the first version is of pathos ; in the sec- 
of humor. Undoubtedly, young Hux- 
ley amended his story for the American pub- 
lic not because the Century thought our pub- 
lic prefers pathos to humor but because the 
correctly thought it prefers a 
clean-cut, definite ending. Short stories for 
us cannot just stop ; they must stop with a 
snap. — New York Evening Post. 

A Novelist on Novel-Writing. — A 
novelist’s idea of how to write a novel is thus 
characteristically set forth in a letter from A. 
E. W. Mason to the Bookman : — 


ond, 


magazine 


I think that the qualities which will se- 
cure permanence for a book of fiction — 
which D'Israeli put as the highest of 
literary work —are first and foremost a 
story. By a story I don’t mean a compli- 
cated plot, a thing of clever dodges and 
twists and turns. Those won’t save an 
author. Shakspere and Ben Jonson are 
cases in point. People say: “QO rare 
Jen Jonson” and don’t read him — ex- 
cept in one or two manifestations of his 
genius. The verses with which he out- 
lined the development of “ Volpone” 
give the reason. There are too many 
twists and turns of plot, while the story 
remains stationary, the characters repeat- 
ing themselves under different circum- 
stances ; whereas in the story, as I under- 
stand it, the characters act upon one an- 
other through propinquity, the clash of 
interests and affections, the pressure of 
events, and a hundred reasons, producing 
events thereby which in their turn influ- 
ence the characters. In other words 
there is development of people, and the 
development of things. There are events. 

It is the fashion to hcelittle events in a 
novel, a fashion chiefly nopular amongst 
those who have not the art of construc- 
tion, and hope to get a~-ay by an analysis 
of soul-states and suchlike safe methods 
— safe, because events are the touch- 
stones of characters and in a real story 
it is in events that the author is justified 
of his characters. They prove them- 
selves by their behavior. I am inclined, 
too, to put on a higher level those who 
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paint on a big canvas, are not stingy of 
their personnel. Dickens, for instance, 
Balzac, Thackeray, Smollett ; in our own 
times above every one Thomas Hardy, 
and after him Stevenson. There are 
great events in the books of these writ- 
ers ; there is a story moving to events 
and by events. 

I think, too, that the story, while wear- 
ing the fashion of the day to which it is 
assigned, will, in a book which lives, be 
founded upon some elemental passion. 
The delicate will hold up their hands and 
cry, “ Melodrama!” But the great stories 
have been melodramatic. “Les Splen- 
deurs et Miséres d’une Courtisane,’ “Le 
Pére Goriot”, “La Grande Bretéche” — 
to my thinking the highest achievements 
of Balzac—are at bottom of the very 
essence of melodrama. “Hamlet” and 
“The Merchant of Venice” no less so. 
The alternative is pure comedy or farce. 
But here again the permanent examples, 
“Much Ado About Nothing” — may one 
add Meredith’s “Egoist” and “ Evan 
Harrington ”? —are founded on the ele- 
mentals. 

Another condition of the story, as I 
understand it, is design —a definite plan 
and design on the part of its creator. 
There is not a book of Dickens which 
does not show that the story was designed 
to its end before it was written. He slips 
away from the design, no doubt, as the 
mood or inspiration took him in the ac- 
tual writing, but he comes back to it. 
The design in the novels of Hardy is so 
clear that it is almost relentless. I think 
you will hardly analyze any permanent 
book of imaginative literature and find 
much trace of the boasted system of sit- 
ting down with a pen and a fair sheet of 
paper, and just letting things go. 

I believe, too, that the passion for 
“form,” which has come over from 
France, does not make for permanence. 
The advantage of the novel is its flexi- 
bility, its latitude beyond other kinds of 
artistic expression ; and the tendency of 
the French school to preserve the unities, 
especially of place, for their own sake, is 
a mistake. The one important unity in a 
novel is its coherence of events and char- 
acters, its truth to itself ; and such mat- 
ters as unities of time and place are of 
little importance compared with the unity 
which comes from a dominating idea in- 
forming the whole book. 

I do believe, too, though many a book 
lives without it, in an economy of words. 
Iteration, according to Admiral Fisher, 
is the heart of successful journalism, but 
it is a fault of art in the novel or the 


play, unless it is definitely an attribute of 
character. 


How a Cartoonist Got His Start. — 
George McManus, famous cartoonist of the 
International Feature Service, is back from 
a western trip. While visiting St. Louis, his 
home town, there was a welcome home cele- 
bration. But he got a queer jolt and he tells 
about it in this way :— 

“A school teacher first started me off as a 
comic artist. I was a pupil at the Central 
High. One day I was in class, wasting my 
time drawing a comic picture with pen and 
ink. My teacher sailed down toward me, 
gave the drawing a hasty once-over, and 
ordered the picture and me home to my 
father. It meant that I had been ‘ canned.’ 
I explained to my father as best I could. 

“A couple of days later the editor of the 
Republic, a friend of my father, sent for me 
and gave me a job. Father, of course, had 
shown him the drawing and, apparently, he 
had liked it. 

“From that time I drew on St. Louis 
newspapers until I went to New York. 

“But now comes the funny part. It just 
shows what a queer thing fame is, after all. 
After visiting at the Pope School, I went to 
the Central High, to find my former teacher 
there and thank her for having unconsciously 
set me going on my right vocational path. 

“TI was told on my arrival that she was 
teaching at the Yeatman High. So I jour- 
neyed there, and found her at leisure, look- 
ing the same, despite the flight of sixteen 
years. I introduced myself, saying that I 
was George McManus, and asked her if she 
remembered me. Sure she did. I was the 
fellow she had fired out of the Central High 
because he wasted his time drawing comic 
faces when he should have been studying. 

“Then she gave me a keen once-over. 
‘Well, George,’ she said, ‘you are looking 
well, and seem to have done well. May I 
ask what you are doing for a living?’ 

“TI was afraid to tell her I was still draw- 
ing pictures.’ — Fourth Estate. 

What Making a Fifty-page Newspaper 
Means.— The New York Journal furnishes 
some very interesting information as to the 
great amount of material and labor involved 
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in getting up a metropolitan newspaper. The 
facts are based on a recent issue of the 
American which comprised fifty pages, with 
a circulation of 647,846. 

To print this fifty-page paper there was 
used 207 tons of paper and 6,500 pounds of 
ink. If these papers had been laid end to 
end one page wide, they would have been 
equal to a path reaching more than 4,500 
miles. 

The composing room employed 128 com- 
positors and set up for the first edition fifty 
complete pages. In order to carry later news 
on each edition through the day it was nec- 
essary to readjust and make up ninety-six 
more pages, making a total of 146 pages sent 
to the stereotype room during the day. 

The stereotype department employed 
twenty-nine operators throughout the 
and cast 880 plates for the first edition, and 
704 plates for the rest of the editions, mak- 
ing a total of 1,584 plates cast during the day. 
The operators working on the metal furnace 
pumped more than sixty tons of hot metal in 
order to cast the above number of plates. 

The number of men employed in the press 
room was 264 operators and twelve paper 
handlers, three clerks, and four overseers, 
who operated the presses. 

The circulation or delivery department em- 
ployed 276 men ; using sixty-five wagons and 
nineteen auto trucks, making a total of 235 
trips containing printed papers, which were 


day, 


delivered to more than 6,000 selling agents 
throughout the city.— Fourth Estate. 
Authors and Individuality. — “ \\hy 


don’t you do something like So-and-so?” is 
an epitome of magazine publication, says 
William McFee, the author, who protests that 
no writer can or wants to write good work 
like that of some one elsé. “ Why not leave 
him alone and let him do his work in his own 
way?” says McFee. “My agent in London 
one day, while we were discussing magazines, 
took up an American periodical and turning 
to a sea story by a popular writer, said : 
‘Why don’t you do something like that?’ and 
I said at once : ‘Because I can't, and that 
was true. I couldn't. There also an- 
other reason. Because I didn’t want to, and 
because I had my own ideas which I wanted 


was 





to work out. If these appeal to an editor 
that’s good luck for both of us. If not, c'est 
la guerre. But I, and I guess I speak for a 
number of men who write, do not want an 
editor to say: ‘Why not write something 
like so and so?’ It is weak and foolish of us, 
but we don’t like it. — The Book Leaf. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


ALLEN’s SYNONYMS AND Antonyms. By F. Sturges 

Allen. 482 pp. Cloth, New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1920. 

The latest and most elaborate book of 
Antonyms and Synonyms is this collection, 
compiled by the late general editor of Web- 
ster’s New International Dictionary, who 
lived just long enough to see the first 
printed copy of the manuscript to which he 
had devoted twenty-five years of study and 
research. Based upon 300,000 items of 
usage, the book contains nearly five times as 
many synonyms and antonyms as any other 
word-book, indicating clearly the exact use 
for each word. Useful explanatory notes 
and frequent cross references increase the 
value of the work, and the comparison of 
synonyms and antonyms brought together 
helps to make the meaning clear. Words are 
characterized as affected, archaic, bookish, 
colloquial, formal, literary, obsolete, obso- 
lescent, rare, rhetorical, or slang, and under 
other headings for guidance as to their cor- 
rect use. The typography of the book is re- 
markably clear, and it is so bound that it 
will lie flat, no matter at what page it is 
opened. Altogether, it is an admirable work. 
Firry Contemporary One-Act Pays. Selected and 

Edited by Frank Shay and Pierre Loving. 582 pp. 

Cloth. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd Company. 
1920. 

This eclectic anthology of one-act plays, 
including a number of foreign plays not 
heretofore accessible to English-speaking 
readers, will be of great practical value to 
all who are interested in playwriting, since 
it is a representative collection of the world’s 
best short plays, and apart from its interest 
to readers illustrates the technique of the 
world’s best playwrights of the present day. 
One-half the pieces, selected after critical 
examination of about a thousand plays, have 
never before been published in book form, 
and thirty-one are no longer available in any 
other edition. Of the fifty plays selected, 
twenty-two are by contemporary American 
dramatists and seven by those of Great Brit- 
ain, while the others represent the dra- 
matic writers of a dozen other lands. The 
student of playwriting will find the book in- 
valuable for suggestion as to the manner and 
method of treatment of a plot, and the gen- 
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eral reader will find the collection of good 
short plays one of fascinating interest. 


EmpLoyees’ MAGAZINES. By Peter F. O’Shea. 122 
pp. Cloth. New York: The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 1920. 


After showing how a house organ may help 
in the management of a business, promoting 
co-operation, educating the employees, and 
improving the morale of the working force, 
Mr. O’Shea discusses the organization of the 
editorial staff and shows how material should 
be got and handled to produce the best re- 
sults. Then he gives a chapter on editorial 
methods and costs, which is full of practical 
advice. 

BOOKS RECEIVED : 


[ Toe Writer is pleased to receive for review any 
books about authors, authorship, language, or lit- 
erary topics or any books that would be of real 
value in a writer’s library, such as works of refer- 
ence, history, biography, or travel. There is no 
space in the magazine for the review of fiction, 
poetry, etc. All books received will be acknowl- 
edged under this heading. Selections will be made 
for review in the interest of Taz Writer’s readers.] 


Scenario Writinc Topay. By Grace Lytton. 179 
pp. Cloth. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


1921. 

Casu From Your Camera. How and Where to Sell 
Pictures. Edited by Frank R. Fraprie. 87 pp. 
Paper. Boston: American Photographic Publish- 
ing Co. 1921. 

Uncivitizep Crivitization. Ry Morris and Benja- 
min Schwartzberg. 73 pp. Cloth. Chicago: New 


Era Publishing Co. 1920. 





LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS, 





{ Readers who send to the publishers of the period- 
icals indexed for copies of the periodicals containing 
the articles mentioned in the following reference list 
will confer a favor if they will mention Taz Writer.) 


THE 


THeory oF Poetry. Gilbert Murray. Yale 
Review for April. 
Epmonp Rostanp. William Lyon Phelps. Yale 
Review for April. 
A Boox Hunrer’s Garner. William Harris 


Arnold. Century for April. 

THACKERAY AND THE THEATRE. 
Scribner’s for April. 

Freperick Locker Lampson. 
Oliver Locker Lampson. Scribner’s for April. 

Main CurreNtTS 1N CONTEMPORARY GERMAN LIT- 
eraTuRE. Alec W. G. Randall. Dial for April. 

THEODORE DREISER — AFTER TWENTY YEARS. With 
portrait. Edward H. Smith. Bookman for March. 

Maxwett SrrutHers Burt. Blanche Colton Wil- 
liams. Bookman for March. 

Tue Wortp’s Most Curious Books. 
Blumenthal. Bookman for March. 

AMERICA AND THE YOUNG INTELLECTUAL. 
Stearns. Bookman for March. 

A Tatx with CxHarves Dickens's 
( William Edrupt ). 
for March. 


Brander Matthews. 


Illustrated. Hon. 


Walter Hart 
Harold 


Orrice Boy 
Catherine Van Dyke. Bookman 


Joun Gatswortny. St. 
American Review for March. 
Tue Poetry or GeorGe MEREDITH. Martin Arm- 
strong. North American Review for March. 
Has America A LITERATURE? Thomas L. 
Forum for March. 

Tue Guitp oF Free Lance Artists. 
traits. Arts and Decoration for March. 
James Gisspons Hunexer. With portraits. C. 
Blythe Sherwood. Arts and Decoration for March. 
Boox-Piates sy EvisHa Brown Birp. Matlack 
Price. Arts and Decoration for March. 

Tue Hanp oF THE DESIGNER IN ADVERTISING ArT. 
Illustrated. Arts and Decoration for March. 

Mr. SANTAYANA AND Henry James. Dickinson S. 
Miller. Harvard Graduates’ Magazine for March. 
How I Becan to Write. With portrait. 
Gilbert. Sunset for March. 

Queen Anne’s Act 


John 


Ervine. North 


Masson, 


With por- 


George 


: A Note on Enctisn Copy- 


RIGHT. John W. Draper. Modern Language Notes 
for March. 

Max BeerHoim. Illustrated. Current Opinion for 
March. 


Gicpert K. CHESTERTON AS A PRINCE OF PARADOX. 
Current Opinion for March. 

Watt WHITMAN AS AN OLD-FASHIONED CONSERVA- 
tive. With portrait. Current Opinion for March. 

WittramM James. With portrait. 
for March. 

“MicnaEt Woop”: A Stupy In 
Vincent Starrett. Open Court for March. 

Tue Joun Cnurcn Company. 
to American Music.” 


Current Opinion 
Mysticism, 


“ A House Devoted 
Musical Courier for March 12. 


James Gippons Hunexer. With portrait. Literary 
Digest for March 5. 

Joun Keats. Illustrated. Literary Digest for 
March 12. 


WIRELESS IN Print. Literary Digest for March 19. 

Reticious Booxs as Best Setters. 
gest for March 19. 

ProressorR Barrett WENDELL. 
Literary Digest for March 109. 

Our New “ Boorreceine Fiction.” 
gest for March 26. 


Literary Di- 
With portrait, 
Literary Di- 


_ 


NEWS AND NOTES, 








The American Academy of Arts and Let- 
ters has announced a gift of $5,000 to provide 
for a Howells Medal, to be given every fifth 
year in recognition of the most distinguished 
work of American fiction. 

“If,” the poem of Rudyard Kipling which 
Lord Kitchener included in the manual of 
military instruction for his “first hundred 
thousand,” has been translated into 125 lan- 
guages, including many of the more obscure 
tongues as well as the world’s great literary 
languages. 
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The number of new books published in 
America last year was 8,422 against 8,594 in 
1919. The figures for both include 
pamphlets — about one-fourth of the total 
number. Fiction led with 1,154 titles and 
sociology and history contested for second 
place, with 759 and 711 titles, 
There were 665 books on religious subjects 
and 558 books of poetry and drama. During 
the year 11,004 books published in 
Great Britain as compared with 8,622 in I9gI9. 

A Society of Canadian 
formed at the authors’ convention 
held in Montreal. John Murray Gibbon, of 
Montreal, elected president, and Basil 
King, of Toronto, vice-president. The head- 
quarters of the Society will be at Montreal, 
Ottawa, Toronto, and Winnipeg in turn for 
a period of three years. 

The Macmillan 
William E. Henley’s 
Smollett, Hazlitt, Burns, 
‘Pippin,’ Othello, ‘T. E. B/, 
Salzac, and Victor Hugo.” 


years 


respectively. 


were 
Authors was 
recently 


was 


have published 
Fielding, 
World, 


England, 


Company 
“Essays on 
Byron’s 
Old 


“A Dictionary of Scientific Terms,’ by | 


F. Henderson and W, D. Henderson ( New 
York : D. Van Nostrand Co.), gives the pro- 
nunciation, derivation, and definition of terms 


in the various branches of science, such as 
biology, psychology, and so forth. 
“Victorian Worthies,” by G. H. 
( Oxford University Press ) consists of brief 
biographical studies of Carlyle, John Bright, 
Dickens, Tennyson, Charles Kingsley, Wil- 
liam Morris, Cecil Rhodes, and others. 
“Our Family Affairs,” by E. F. 
( George H. Doran Co.), is an autobiography 
the period 


Blore 


Jenson 
of the Benson family covering 
from 1867 to 1896. 

Professor John M. Berdan, of Yale, is the 
author of “Early Tudor Poetry” ( The 
Macmillan Co.), a work which discusses both 
the poets and the prose writers of England 
during the period 1485-1547. 

Among the dramatists considered in Storm 
Jameson’s “Modern Drama in Europe” 
( Harcourt, Brace, & Co.) are Ibsen, Strun- 
sky, Shaw, Galsworthy, Pinero, and Drink- 
water. 

Charles Scribner’s Sons publish “A Short 


Course in Advertising,” by Alex F. Osborn. 


“The Essentials of Advertising,” by Frank 
Leroy Blanchard, is published by the Mc- 
Graw-Hill Co., New York. 

“A Short History of Russian Literature,” 
by Serge Tomkeyeff ( E. P. Dutton & Co.), 
is a survey of Russian literature from the 
oldest monuments of Slavonic speech through 
the period of development in the eighth and 
ninth centuries down to the latest writings of 
Budischchev, Chirikov, Kuprin, and Ropskin. 

William De Morgan’s last novel, “ The Old 
Man’s Youth and the Young Man’s Old Age,” 
said to be largely autobiographical, is pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co. 

Henry Holt & Co. publish a translation by 
Douglas Ainslie of “Ariosto, Shakspere, and 
Corneille,” by Benedetto Croce, which is a 
study from an Italian point of view of the 
relations between the work of an Italian, an 
English, and a French poet. 

E, P. Dutton & Company have published 
“Appreciation and Criticisms of the Works 
of Charles Dickens,” by Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton. These essays were originally written as 
prefaces to a popular edition of Dickens’s 
works, published in 1911. 

“ American English,” by Gilbert M. Tucker, 
is published by Alfred A. Knopf. 

Book Chat, published by Brentano’s ( New 
York ), which for twenty years has carried 
lists of new books and short reviews, is to 
be enlarged to standard size, and made a lit- 
erary magazine of sixty-four pages. It will 
be sent, free of charge, to any one applying 
for it. 
died at Bud- 
January 13, 


Bourdillon 
England, 


William 
Midhurst, 
aged sixty-nine, 


Francis 
dington, 


Florence L. Barclay died in Surrey, Eng- 
land, March 10, aged fifty-eight. 

Henry Payson Dowst died in New York 
March 13, aged forty-four. 

Dr. Frank W. Gunsaulus died in Chicago 
March 17, aged sixty-five. 

Cameron Mackenzie died at sea March 17, 
aged thirty-eight. 

3ert Leston Taylor (“B. L. T.’’) died in 
Chicago March 10, aged fifty-four. 

John Burroughs died on a train near Kings- 
ton, Ohio, March 20, aged eighty-three. 








